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THE COST OF LIVING— DISCUSSION 

Edward F. McSweeney: Every indication points to 
the conclusion that commodity prices, which have been 
advancing steadily for fourteen years, will continue to rise for 
an indefinite period. Inasmuch as this rise will not be accom- 
panied by an equal advance in wages, the possibilities of industrial, 
political and other troubles which will result as a consequence, 
are unbounded. This condition only fertilizes the field of radical 
agitation, and makes possible all kinds of ignorant, misdirected, 
and insincere attacks on established forms of government. For 
the reason that the causes underlying this advance of commodity 
prices are international, agreement as to the exact facts should 
also be international, and whatever remedies are possible can best 
be worked out by an international commission ; so that an attempt 
may be made to put them into effect, all over the world, at the 
same time. 

That part of the problem which relates to the increase in the 
production of gold, to the purchasing power of money, and the 
velocity of its circulation, etc., is so scientific and intricate that 
previous explanations as to these causes have not been within the 
comprehension of the great mass of the people, who lack special 
training in such subjects. While the leading political economists 
of the world are in partial agreement as to the main causes of 
the recent rise in prices, it is highly necessary that the agreed 
facts, backed by the weight of the world's experts, shall be stated 
in popular terms. 

For that part of the problem which concerns the purchasing 
power of income, — especially wages, — the influence of the various 
factors causing diminution of production, and of human and 
industrial waste, international agreement as to facts and a plan 
of remedy is even more necessary. In this country, a large part 
of the people has become convinced that the increase of commo- 
dity prices is due almost wholly to the evil influences of the 
tariff and the trusts, and they refuse to consider the fact that 
the cost of living has also risen in countries which have no tariffs, 
and in which trusts have not become established. If "A" and 
"B", each having $1000, play poker and "A" loses to "B", the 
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proceeding is highly immoral, and "A" may be impoverished as 
the result; but the wealth of the world has not been diminished 
in consequence. The tariff and trusts, which stifle competition, 
are likewise a gambling game, in which, however, the cards are 
stacked, so that the people have no chance to win. By setting 
up artificial obstacles, an excessive tariff and the trusts interfere 
with the natural and normal processes of trade; but so far as 
the tariff is concerned, it operated as adversely during the period 
of falling prices from 1873 to 1897 as it has since. The trusts 
are perhaps more an effect than a cause of present conditions. 
The evil influences of trusts and combinations, illegal restraints 
of trade, and the tariff, which have aided in making unequal the 
burdens of the people, may be corrected by legislation, but the 
more deeply seated economic causes may be remedied only by 
international agreement and action. 

An international agreement would serve a useful purpose in 
furthering the aspiration for international peace. Any scien- 
tific report as to the result of the wastes of war and militarism, in 
diminishing production while increasing demand, would be of the 
first importance, because war is the first of the evils of the world 
to be attacked. An international agreement showing the effect 
of the waste of war on the cost of living, would help to drive 
home to the world the fact that the burden of militarism is felt 
each time every family in the civilized world sits down to a meal, 
and is a shadow thrown over their whole life. 

The wastes due to unnecessary sickness, accidents, and death 
amount to such a tremendous sum when measured in money 
values that the total staggers comprehension. In the United 
States, and probably in Europe, every wage earner works one 
day in every week to pay the cost of preventable disease and 
dependence. The world agrees as to the fact of this enormous 
waste. In only one half of the United States have we even any 
official registration of births or deaths. The loss of an animal or 
the destruction of a tree, in one half of the states of the Union, 
is apparently more important than the loss of a human life. The 
demand for a national department of public health, which will 
do for human beings what the department of agriculture does for 
animals, is defeated year after year by a combination of patent 
medicine quacks and fantastic religionists. An international 
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agreement as to human and industrial waste, its effect on the 
cost of living, and the fundamental means of prevention would 
be of inestimable importance to the world. 

The whole question of an advance in the cost of living goes 
deeper, however, than science or political economy, because it is 
as old as human nature. The remedy for present conditions is 
largely to be found in a revival of the old moral code and the 
application of sound ethical principles, for the people at large. 
The restless and critical age of riches in which we live has dis- 
closed in its character the bad qualities formerly concealed by its 
poverty. Disregard of natural resources is shown most forcibly 
by the world in the neglect of its greatest and most valuable 
asset — human life. The civilized world seems to be willing to 
spend money lavishly on hospitals, asylums, jails and reforma- 
tories of all kinds, but does not care to go behind the pauper, crim- 
inal, diseased in mind or body, to seek and remedy the causes 
which made them inefficient units, if it is in the public power as it 
has been demonstrated largely to be. An international commis- 
sion on the cost of living would be obliged to do this work, be- 
cause the era of waste which during the last decade has set in 
all over the world is now bearing its inevitable result in the prosaic 
form of high prices. The people of the world are thus paying in 
high prices the penalties for the wastes of war, disease, and ex- 
travagance, and for their contempt of law, order, thrift, and 
economic science. 

An international commission as to the cost of living will not 
bring about the millennium, but it will be certain to educate the 
world in regard to the causes operating to produce the results 
from which it is suffering. It will act as a barrier to the forces 
trying to break down existing civilization, which, with all its 
faults, is the best that the world has ever seen. In short, an in- 
ternational commission on the cost of living may bring satisfac- 
tory results, not within the power of the nations, acting separate- 
ly, to accomplish. 

Samuel H. Barker : Cost of living involves money, and money 
largely governs the cost of living. Here have we two problems tied 
in one parcel. Our present money system was born of the childlike 
delight of the savage in the beautiful and the rare. It was given 
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form by the old-time money changers and it has been developed by 
their present-day counterparts, the bankers. The resulting money 
system has proved itself both barbaric and dishonest. 

In the main it cheats the debtor. Often it robs the creditor. 
At no time and in no way does it do exact justice as between 
debtor and creditor. Thus it fails in the all-essential function of 
money. We must free our minds from the fetters of long habit, 
take facts as they are demonstrated, and apply economic laws to 
conditions with intelligence and courage, if we would perform 
wisely and well the most important task now before man. 

This is the establishment of a scientific money system through- 
out the world. Recently the president of the largest bank in the 
United States said that "business has ahead the most serious situa- 
tion that has existed in recent years, with the possible exception 
of those days when the integrity of the standard of value itself 
was in doubt." 

We have no standard of value. What we have is a dollar of 
widely changing value. It is largely because our money system 
enables no real integrity of contract, affords no true standard 
of value, but instead enforces uncertainty as to values and intro- 
duces into all operations a condition of chance, that business is 
disturbed and the future pregnant with doubt. Such condition of 
affairs is intolerable. 

Commodities measure money, even as money measures commodi- 
ties. You buy money with labor and its products, just as with 
money you hire men and buy what they produce. Special condi- 
tions may, do, and should influence the relative values of different 
commodities and their comparative values at different times. 
Money expresses the value of all things which find exchange 
through its instrumentality. 

It is not necessary to explain the quantitative theory of money. 
Suffice it to say that when the general level of commodity prices 
advances money depreciates in purchasing power, that when such 
level of prices declines the exchange value of money increases 
proportionately. 

Money is the instrument of association. To justly perform this 
most essential function of civilization it must be stable in purchas- 
ing and debt-paying power, from day to day and over long time. 
Then is money the honest servant of man. Otherwise is it an 
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invidious enemy, defrauding one to enrich another, inherently des- 
tructive in its operations. 

Gold is sought after by those with gambling impulses. Indus- 
trious men turn their energies to more productive enterprises. 
Money based on gold partakes of the speculative element which 
comes with this metal as it is won from the earth. To perform 
its proper functions, money must be capable of control, just as 
must any other engine or instrument employed by man. 

This is impossible where it depends upon the caprice of both 
nature and man, as does the amount of gold. Of single commodi- 
ties none is so good for money as gold. But as we need money 
to exchange for all things, it should not be one of them. It should 
depend upon them all, just as they must upon it. 

This brings us to money as a counter, as a medium of ex- 
change and as a basis of contract, issued by government only, 
with amount constantly so regulated to a scientifically maintained 
index number expressing statistically the average sum of the 
prices of all commodities as to keep stable the general price level. 

In this way can be had a money which will prevent those violent 
fluctuations in the general level of prices which are the bane of 
our civilization, which make honest men and industrious produc- 
ers the prey of gamblers, which influence the cost of living, which 
have thrown mankind into spasms of discontent, and which have 
done more than any other thing to divide men into classes and 
to set one against another. 

Other potent forces are at work driving up the cost of living. 
Among these stand out most prominently, first, the operations of 
industrial and transportation trusts and combinations which de- 
spoil consumers in order that value may be put into securities 
which have no just warrant to exist; second, the economic waste 
which takes place in the distribution of products. 

Let us note the practical working of our gold money, that we 
may know the enemy among us, that we may clearly perceive the 
great force which is driving upward the cost of living. First, 
take England. There, on December 1, as shown by the London 
Economist's index numbers, the average of commodity prices 
stood at the highest level since 1873. From the lowest point in 
that period, on July 1, 1897, there has been an upward swing in 
the British price level of 38.3 per cent. 
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That rise in prices reflects a corresponding shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of money. It has sent up the cost of living; 
it has cut into the vitals of all investments fixed in money terms ; 
it has forced all those dependent upon fixed income, whether de- 
rived from investments or salaries, to a lower scale of living. 

In the United States the general level of commodity prices, as 
shown by Bradstreet's index numbers, reached on March 1, 1907, 
the highest point recorded up to that time. In England the 
like high point came three months later. Then followed a quick 
drop to June 1, 1908, prices declining 15.4 per cent in fifteen 
months. The effect was killing upon producers and industrial 
operations were prostrated. 

But while the mass of the people were hurt, owners of securities 
and those getting fixed incomes benefited in the greatly enhanced 
purchasing power of the dollar. Their joy was short. Prices 
rebounded to a new high level on January 1, 1910, rising in the 
nineteen months nearly 20 per cent. The government's figures, 
based on wholesale prices of 257 commodities, show that the aver- 
age price for 1910 was nearly 47 per cent higher than for 1897. 
Thus in 1910 it took $1316 to buy what $897 would have bought 
thirteen years before. 

Enough of figures. The problems here involved most directly 
concern mankind. They are not merely academic ; they are prac- 
tical; they touch the everyday life of all of us; they influence 
the course of nations; they affect civilization itself. 

Costly experience has taught us the fallacy of that theory 
which would put intrinsic value into the mere body of money. We 
understand the infinitely vast uses of money of account. Domestic 
and international transactions are accomplished almost entirely 
through credits and drafts upon credits. 

Let these credits now be made substantial. Rest them no 
longer upon a treacherous basis such as gold, no longer upon a 
money which represents for us the ignorance and inexperience 
of ages gone; but base them upon a money system of civilization, 
which will guarantee the integrity of credits, the good faith of 
contracts, the honesty of future, as of current settlements, and 
so enable mankind to conduct the manifold affairs of life upon a 
square-deal basis. 
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T. N. Carver : Lest I should be likened unto a certain person- 
ality who, when the children of God were gathered together, was 
found in the midst of them, I hasten to say that I really am 
very much in favor of an international commission on the cost of 
living. Not the least of my reasons is that, as the plan is now 
before us, it is not to add a number of names to the national salary 
list. This commission will therefore differ materially from a great 
many commissions, ostensibly on other subjects, but whose main 
function seems to be to enable the commissioners to pay their own 
cost of living. 

I hope, however, that this commission will not give too narrow a 
scope to its inquiry, but that it will consider a great many factors 
not ordinarily taken into account. Of course, the increase in the 
production of gold has tended to cheapen it, and since the pur- 
chasing power of 25.8 grains of standard gold has decreased it 
requires more of such units to do the money work, — that is, to 
make the payments or purchases necessary to carry on our ex- 
changes. Therefore more money has come into circulation. But 
the statistics of gold production are fairly well known, and it does 
not require an international commission to interpret them. Again, 
the fact that the population has increased more rapidly than the 
area of farm land, is fairly well known. How to interpret this 
fact and to trace the exact relationship between it and the increased 
cost of living is a more difficult task, and may require an inter- 
national commission to work it out. How, for example, does the 
amount of land required to furnish the food and clothing of an 
average family today compare with the amount required in the 
days of Malthus? If it is found to require more today than then, 
where is the land to be found which will be required for the in- 
creasing populations of the commercial and manufacturing na- 
tions who must continue to draw their sustenance from wider and 
wider areas of the outside world? 

But there are other questions, still more difficult. It would be 
an interesting and illuminating statistical investigation if we 
could count and tabulate the agencies of "high pressure busi- 
ness." If we could arrange two columns of figures, one giving 
the number of courses of instruction on the psychology of sales- 
manship, the other giving the number on the psychology of re- 
sisting salesmanship ; one giving the number of articles in business 
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journals on how to make sales, or how to get orders, the other 
giving the number on how to avoid buying what you don't want, 
or how to avoid giving orders, the result would be illuminating. 
We should probably find a parallel to Guizot's famous generali- 
zation regarding the relative efficiency at different historical 
epochs of the forces of attack and the forces of defense. In this 
case we should find the individual bent on defending his income 
and his meager savings, while a great array of forces are bent on 
attacking them. Just as gunpowder and cannon made the forces 
of attack superior, and changed the political condition of Europe, 
so now, wood pulp paper, cheap advertising, and shrewd salesman- 
ship are making the forces of attack stronger. What the effect 
will be remains to be seen. 

We have often been told of the enormous waste of war, and the 
cost of supporting European armaments. The withdrawal from 
production of so many men as are required for the standing 
armies of those militant nations, can easily be understood as a 
factor in the cost of living. But we are not as ready to consider 
the enormous cost of litigation in this country, and the enormous 
waste involved in the withdrawal of so many of the most capable 
men of the world from productive work in order that they may 
fight our private battles for us. Here is a cost comparable with 
that of European armaments. 



